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COMMUNITY DEVELOFMEirr SERVICES IN 



THE COMMUNITY JUNIOR COLUaE 



The fostering of community development is part of a larger con- 
cept of comprehensiveness that increasingly has come to characterize 
the community Junior college. Indeed, only as this higher institution 
recognizes and responds to a broad sweep of community interests and 
needs is the term "community" appropriately part of its title. And, 
regardless of title, such a college which neglects community develop- 
ment can hardly be said to be comprehensive. 

THE EMERGENCE OF COMMUNITY DEVELOJMENT SERVICES^ 

The development of thio area of service has not been limited to 
the comnuxiity Junior college. But it is in this institution that com- 
munity development is finding its greatest fulfillment. The antecedents 
in formal education lie in the common schools and In the colleges prior 
to the appearance of the Junior college on the educational scene. Some 
direction and strength also were drawn from selected informal edu- 
cational and cultural endeavor, such as the Chautauqua and the lycexua. 

Wherever it has appeeu:*ed, the emergence of the community service 
function has reflected recognition of the Interdependency of the college 
and the community. Hhis development was stimulated also by the reali- 
zation that schooling and related educational services might be focused 
directly upon societal conditions. As further recognition of this focus, 
the current accountability movement includes concern for a more discern- 
ible impact of higher institutions than has frequently been demonstrated. 

The larger community service function, of which community develop- 
ment is an important aspect. Is only one facet of an ongoing evolutionary, 
trend toward progressive comprehensiveness currently existing at dif « 
ferent stages in community Junior colleges and advancing at variable 
rates. Depending upon the sources of information, this large function is 



S'or a brief historical development, see: Ervln L. Harlacher, 
The ComrauJilty Dimension of the Comnxuiity College (Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: prentice-Hall, 19^)7"cWp. 1. 



identified as the third or the fourth*^ major thrust, along vith transfer 
programs, vocational education, and general education* Crawford identi- 
fied the increase in this function as one of the significant developments 
in community colleges during the quarter century 1930*1955 . Reynolds 
defined the function as including community development and pointed 
to the importeuice of mutual institutional and community understanding 
of what is involvcdt5 

Although the significance of the service function is widely recog- 
nized, institutions vary considerably in what they are actually doing and 
In the level of support provided. As with all promising programs in the 
initial stages of development, vocal approbation frequently exceeds actual 
resource commitment.^ 

Various authors list different but overlapping activities as being 
included under community services and, more specif icfiQly, under community 
development services. Definitions, too, vary somewhat but, in general, 
speak to active and current coronunity assistance by the college. 

For purposes of the survey basic to this pamphlet. Community Develop- 
ment Services were defined as consisting of the following: 

Activities conducted by a community Junior college to help a 
community directly in dealing with local problems, in identi- 
fying and meeting responsibilities, and in discovering and 
sdizing sound opportunities- -all with the view of assisting 
in specific ways with desirable coinaunlty development . Such 
services may deal with individuals or groups, but they empha- 
size the development of the whole conmunity as a primary 
purpose. 



Ervin L. Harlacher, Effective Junior Coll e ge Programs of 
Commuiiity Services ; RationalCj Quidelinesi Practices (Occasional Report 
No. 10, Junior College Leadership Program, School of Education, UCLA, 
September 19^7), p» 7» 

o 

^Cyril 0. Houle, "The Obligation of the Junior College for Com- 
munity Service," Junior College Journal, Vol. 30, No. 9 (May 196o), pp. 502-16. 

li 

W. H. Crawford, "Recognition ajid Acceptance in American Higher 
Education," Junior College Journal> Vol* 25, No. 8 (April 1955)^ pp. *+36-39. 

^James V/. Reynolds, "Community Services," chap. 8 in ^le PubJ.ic 
Junior College^ 55th Yearbook of the NSGE, I, 1956, 3**? pp. 

Drxvid L. Londsburg, "Comunity College Community Services: 
Rhetoric or Reality," Adult Leadership, Vol. 22, Ko. 6 (December 1973)/ 
pp. 201-0'i. 
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AO ie indicated later, tnany different and interrelated types of 
activities arc recognized by educators and citizens as development ser- 
vices. Beginning with those which serve several institutional functions 
and which may bo an integral port of other programs, these activities 
include some which elaborate upon more traur:ional offerings and some 
which represent an added dimension to the college. With this spectrum 
in mind, the activities involved hero may be categorized as follows: 

1» Courses and Training Programs 

2. Cultural, Entertainment, and Recreational Activities 

3* Inventories, Hosearch, and Studies 

Cooperation, Coordination, and Leadership of Community 
Development Services Involving Other Agencies in and Beyond 
the Comunlty 

5» Direct Non- Instructional Assistance to Community Enterprise, 
Both Public and Private 

More details concerning each category appear later in this brochure. 

THE NATURE OF THE SURVEY 

The survey basic to this brochure was conducted through the Mountain- 
Plains Community College Leadership Pwgrom of the University of Colorado. 
In pursuit of on interest in community development services and with the 
view of developing a program to prepare specialists who might give leader- 
ship to such services, the following primary purposes were sought^ 

1. To ascertain the value of various activities which might be 
useful as port of a community development program, 

2# To determine the extent of community development services now 
being provided and the extent to which they sho\ad be rendered* 

3- To discover the priority vrtiich community development services 
should be assigned among the various community Junior college 
responsibilities. 

kw To determine any special attributes deemed to be necessary 
for community development specialists. 

The primary service area of the Mountain-plains Community College 
Leadership program of the University of Colorado consists of 12 mountain 
and plains states; hence, the major portion of the study was limited to 
the following states: Arizona, Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, and Wyoming. In 
pursuit of the fourth purpose, a small nationwide sample of commxmity 
Junior college administrators having responsibility for community services 
also was included. 



The baolc questionnaire was sent to the 155 presidents or chief 
executive officers in charge of community Junior colleges In the states 
mentioned. Responses were received from 8? of these persons, thus 
yielding a 56 percent return. Having been asked to do so, many of these 
respondents listed trustees and private citizens vhose counsel on edu- 
cational matters was considered worthy of attention. Similar question- 
naires were sent to each of these groups, with returns as follows: 

Community Junior college trustees h09 ^3 percent responded 
Private citizens 273 57 percent responded 

A total of 63 persons in charge of community services was selected randomly 
from community Junior colleges across the nation, of which 65 percent 
replied. The questionnaire sent to this group was modified slightly from 
the basic instrument. 

Selected demographic data were obtained Co provide something of a 
picture of the coranxunity Junior colleges and persons associated with them 
in the states included in the inquiry. These data ore summarized in 
Appendix A. These are of interest but less central to the survey • 

ACTIVITIES C0NTRIBUTIM8 TO CaiMUNrTY DEVELOFMENT 

Failure to clarify the interrelationship of public and private bene- 
fits of higher education has contributed much to the current confidence 
crisis. Educators may be aware of the interdependency of such benefits, 
but many laymen are not. The values of higher education are frequently 
associated too much with subsequent individual economic productivity, a 
goal which may not be attained immediately after graduation, especially 
when there is an oversupply of well qualified personnel. The possibility 
of such delay today serves to discourage both the potential recipients 
of a higher education and others who pay taxes to support educational Insti- 
tutions. 

One major advantage of the community development thrust is that it 
focuses upon the present and tends to yield some outcomes that are realized 
relatively soon. Another consideration is that individuals and groups fre- 
quently ore served at the same time that the larger community interest is 
being cared for as a primary concern. As an illustration, activities con- 
ducted to assist senior citizens adjust to a new non-work identity life- 
style contribute to the individuals involved as well as to the total com- 
munity. If younger students are used in the activities, they, too, 
receive educational benefits. These types of contribution vary somewhat 
with differing types of activities, but they make the community develop- 
ment thrust an attractive enterprise for the community Junior college. 

The data in Table I present the perceptions of conwunity Jimior col- 
lege presidents and other administrators, trustees, local citizens, and 
coordinators of community service programs, concerning the relative im- 
portance of each of a list of 22 activities having more or less value for 
community development. Specifically, the respondents were asked to 
indicate the value of each activity as a desirable service which the loced 



college should provide , whether or not It currently does bo. The following 
scale was to be used in responding: 



Although the tabular data are largely self-explanatory, some observations 
ore made to assist in the interpretation of results and in the presentation 
of implications. 

Responses to many of the activities listed in Table I ranged across 
the four-point scale. In responding, participants were asked to think in 
terms of community development services as defined earlier, that is^ ser- 
vices aimed primarily at assisting communities directly with desirable 
community development. Thus, lAiile an activity may have more or less value 
for this service, the response does not necessarily indicate its value for 
otlior purposes. As an illustration, the conducting of athletic events for 
public entertainment was rated relatively low for community development by 
all respondent groups, but it may have higher value for other purposes, 
such as public relations or student entertainment. 

Overall Respondent Agreement and Disagreement 

The data in Tables I and Jl reveal a relatively high level of agree- 
taent on the value of the various activities, particularly the five major 
clustcrc. Community Junior colleges, trustees, and citizens agree com- 
pletely on the rank order of the clusters. Coordinatorn of community 
service programs across the nation agree with these throe groups of res- 
pondents on two clusters. 

The overall ratings ore significant in that they clearly support the 
use of a number of these activities as being of considerable value for 
community development purposes. Interpretation of the mean scores suggests 
that one cluster (courses and Training Programs) was uniformly rated by 
respondent groups as of "great value" with no mean score less than 3.500. 
Each of the other four clusters was uniformly rated as of "some value" with 
no mean score less than 2.500. Community Junior college administrators 
valued each cluster somewhat higher than did other respondent groups. 

Attention to individual items also reveals considerable agreement 
among respondent groups on a generally supportive evaluation of the 
activities. Three activities were Judged to be of "great value;" I7 were 
rated as of "some value," many of these being considered of "great value" 
by two or three groups; and only two activities fell below "some value" in 
the estimation of some respondent groups. 

Generally speaking, these supportive responses encourage community 
Junior colleges in their efforts to render community development services. 
The data appearing later in Table II edso indicate the importance of such 
services. The assignment of values further suggests that these institu- 
tions first should capitalize on courses and training programs, most of 
which probably serve other educational purposes. Such a move increases 
the contribution of existing offerings by serving jnore people (and possibly 
more purposes), probably doing so at a minimal additional cost. 



h Of great value 
3 Of some value 



2 Of questionable value 
1 Of no value 
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TABI£ I 



THE VAUUE OF VARIOUS INTERREIATED ACTIVITIES FOR 
CaMnilTY DEVELOIMENT AS PERCEIVED BY COMMUNm 
JUNIOR COLI£OES, TRUSTEESj CITIZENS, AND 
DIRECTORS OP COfMJIIITY SERVICES PROGRAMS 



Rank by Group"'' Mean ^ 

— — Activities Grouped in Cluotors Scores 



B 



Courses and Training Programs 

1112 Offer vocational training programs to A 3 •977 

meet specific local manpower needs* B 3-915 

c 3.865 

D 3.756 

2 2 2 1 Provide a variety of adult education A 3.9^*3 

courses (with or without credit) to meet B 3.706 

local citizen interests and needs, offering c 3 -750 

them at times convenient to the partici- D 3«805 
pation of citizens. 

3 

3 5 5 - Conduct training programs to meet specific A 3.851 

needs of Ipcal agricultural, business, B 3.616 

industrial', governmental, ajid other c 3*5^5^ 

citizens^ groups* D -— 3 

If 6 6 If Offer courses in basic skills (reading, A 3*828 

writing, arithmetic, and oral communi- B 3*525 

cation) to meet the needs of local citizens C 3*468 

having deficiencies in these skills. d 3*^39 

5 3 3 3 Offer an educational program through A 3*8lli 

which adults not having graduated from B 3*689 

high school may achieve a high school C 3*673 

diploma or equivalency certificate* D 3**189 



^ank is based upon neeui scores, both clusters and activities 
appearing in order as deternilned by mean scores for college administrators* 
A K Community Junior college C ss Local citizens 

administrators D « Directors of development 

B s= Tiiistees of these colleges programs 

Sleaa scores given for respondents as defined above (max* « If). 
3 

"^This activity vas inadvertently omitted from the questionnaire 
sent to Group D. 
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TABU) I (Continued) 



Mean 

A B C D Activities Grouped in Clusters Score 

Cooperationj Coordinationj and Leadership 
of Community Develoifflent Services Involving 
Other Agencies In and Beyond tjhe^Comrnunity 

6 k k ^ Cooperate with 1| -year colleges and universi- A 3»72'* 

ties and with other agencies outside the B 3»633 

local community in bringing their services C 3»652 

into the coraiaunity as wanted by citizens* D 3 •390 

13 20 19 8 Assume community leadership in providing A 3»103 

community development services of various B 2*5^5 

types and stimulate the involvement of C 2/6lh 

other community agencies and groups in D 3 #195 
this endeavor. 

l6 17 20 8 Serve as an agency which coordinates com- A 2,977 

munity developaaent activities conducted by B 2,588 

other agencies^ such as the Chamber of C 2*596 

Commerce, Service Clubs, Citizens' Groups, D 3*195 
Ethnic Councils, Youth Organizations, etc. 

Cultural^ Entertainment, and Recreational' 
Activities 

7776 Sponsor art exhibits, dramatic and musical A 3 •621 

performances, lecture series, euid related B 3 •3*^5 

cultural activities for the public. C 3^353 

D 3.2hh 

11, ih 17 18 Sponsor a variety of athletic ajid other A 3^195 

recreational activities for citizen pgu^ti- B 2.636 

cipation, such as swimming, handball, C 2.667 

hiking, arts and crafts, hobby clubs, etc. D 2.805 

15 12 12 8 Sponsor debates and forums devoted to A 2.989 

critical issues and problems of local B 2.819 

commfunity concern* C 2.827 

D 3^195 

21 21 18 21 Conduct athletic events, such as football, A 2.632 

basketball, etc., for public attendance B 2.531 

and entertainment. C 2.645 

D 1.951 

Inventories^ Re search, and Studies 

8 8 9 19 Study problems of youth loss and retention A 3.287 

in the local community area. B 3*099 

C 3^006 

D 2.683 



TABIfi 1 (Continued) 



Mean 
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A 


B 


C 


D 


Activities Grouped In Clusters 




Scores 


9 


9 


8 


13.5 


Conduct surveys of community resources> 


A 


3.523 










both personnel and materiel 


B 


2.977 












c 


3.013 












D 


3.122 


10 


10 


10 


11 


Inventory community challenges^ oppor- 


A 


3.2iii 










tunities^ and unmet obligations which 


B 


2.91'* 










merit attention « 


c 


2.903 












D 


3.IU6 


17 


l8 


15 


17 


Conduct deniographic studies pertinent 


A 


2.966 










to the development of the local 


B 


2.585 










community. 


C 


2.689 












D 


2.85I+ 


l8 


11 


11 


13.5 


Provide a Dro£tram of rese^ch servicGfl 


A 


2.097 










focused on local issues euid problems 


B 


2.862 










of community development^ including 


C 


2.881+ 










attention to a broad si>ectrum of 


D 


3*122 










citizens' interests and needs* 






19 


l6 


13 


11 


Study crime^ delinquency, drugs^ and 


A 


2.851 










related local community problems. 


B 


2.625 












C 


2.791 












T\ 
U 




20 


19 


13 


1() 


Honduct communltv studies to determine 


A 


2 .816 










the hellefn Ai\d deftlrf^s of local 














citizens on local community matters. 


c 


2.781 










D 


2.976 










Direct Non-Instructional Assistance to 














Community Enterprise^ Both Public and Private 








15 


16 


11 


Provide advisory, consultative, and 


A 


3.172 










clearing house services to local groups 


B 


2.633 










of various types that are concerned with 


C 


2.673 










community development. 


D 


3.li^ 


21 


13 


1^ 


15 


Assist local community enterprises and 


A 


2.586 










citizens* groups of all types directly 


B 


2.721 










in ways extending beyond research activ- 


C 


2.752 










ity so that endeavor of these agencies 


D 


3.000 










may contribute to total community 














development. 






22 


22 


21 


20 


Seek out agricultural, business, indus- 


A 


2.586 










trial, governmental, and other legitimate 


B 


2.260 










enterprise vhich might be encouraged to 


C 


2.535 










locate vlthln the local community. 


D 


2.3^*1 
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TABUS II 



HIE VAUJE OP CLUSTERS OF ACTIVITieS FOR CCMMUNm 
DEVELOmENT AS PERCEIVED BY COMJNITy JUNIOR 
COUflOES, TRUSTEES, CITIZENS^ AND DIRECTORS 
OP COWUNm SERVICES PROGRAMS 



Rank by Group-' 



B 



Clusters of Activities 



Mean ^ 
Scores'^ 



1 


1 


I 


1 


Courses fiuid TradnlEut Profltraoifi 


t\ 














B 


3.702 












C 


3.660 












D 


3*622 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Cooperation; Coordination^ a^i 


A 


3.268 










LeadershiT) of Cotnniunltv DeveloDment 




24%^ 










Services Involving Other Agencies In 


C 


2.955 










and Bevond the Ccnusunl'bv 




"^.260 


3 


3 


3 


5 


Cultural, Entertainment, and 


A 


3.109 










Recreational Activities 


B 


2.819 












C 


2.873 












D 


2.799 


k 


k 


k 


3 


Inventories, Research, and Studies 


A 


3.04J+ 












B 


2.802 












C 


2.81*0 












D 


3.003 


5 


5 


5 


If 


Direct Non- Instructional Assistance 


A 


2.931 










to Community Enterprise, Both Public 


B 


2.555 










and Private 


C 


2.653 












h 


2.829 



Rank Is based upon mean scores for each of the following: 
A coraraujaity Jxinior college C « local citizens 

administrators D « directors of development 

B « trustees of these colleges programs 



"Mean scores are given for respondent groups as defined above. 



Cooperation and coordination also recognize the importanco of ex- 
tending the use of other existent resources in and beyond the corawuhlty 
that way be focused upon comiaxmity development services • As vith coursoe 
and programs^ this collaboration gives attention to economy as well as 
to effectiveness, both conditions being of significance to successful 
service* Similarly, cultural and related activities utiUze in some 
degree resources likely available for other purposes; but perhaps not 
fully committed* Research endeavor and direct acslstance are a step or 
two beyond the usual provisions, and to many community Junior colleges 
may entail greater fiscal support than is readily available, at least 
initially. 

^ 0^^ study raised no question as to the value of making physical fa-^ 
clllties available for community use for the reason that such availability 
Is generally recognl?ed as a useful service and is a common practice/ 
llie use of such facilities Is also implicit in other development activities 
to which reference is made in Table I and subsequent discussion* 

Subsequent discussion in this section of the brochure deals with 
the major clusters of community development activities as presented in 
Table I. Rather than belabor vhat is obvious from the table, attention 
is directed to an amplification of such activities and to specif Ic illus- 
trations and observations which appear In educational literature. Foot- 
notes are provided in full throughout the text to facilitate the use of 
references. 



Comrses and Training Programs 

Not surprisingly, the activities closely associated with other edu- 
cational purposes were high on the value list of administrators of the 
87 respondent Institutions. However, the range of values assigned to 
these activities suggests differences of opinions. A number of respon- 
dents indicated that some activities and related services were provided 
by other agencies In their communities and that duplication was unnecessary. 
This observation applies to activities of all types and is not re&^;rlcted 
to courses and training programs. Given this condition. It would be wise 
for college administrators to heed the counsel of Logsdon, who pointed out 
the Importance of articulation of cormnunlty agencies and educational Insti- 
tutions In providing local services. 7 jo do otherwise Is to risk taxpayer 
displeasure and conflict with community agencies already recognized as 
delivering such services. 

The high value placed on vocational training, as apparent In Table I, 
may reflect the current public posture as well as the philosophic commit- 
ment of the community Junior college. In addition to the standaurd offer- 
ings m vocational education, new approaches and different audiences are 
being served today In a variety of ways. For example, Donham suggested 



James D. Logsdon, "Role of the Community College In Community 
Education," fhi Delta Kappan^ Vol. LIV, No. 3, November, 1972, pp. 197-99 • 
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that coumunity 5}pior coXl^gee could assist welfare reoipientd In becoming 
self- supporting 

Training the unemployecl and helping individuals to shift \Job6 are 
not now foci, but their value will increase if unemployment continues to 
increase* Michle emphasised the iiaportanco of motivation to thd sucooss 
of such activities and to the satisfaction of persons Involved therein.^ 
The education of prisoners increasingly receives public attention as an 
Important means of rehabilitation, such education having both general 
and vocational dimensions. Pay and Oleason reported on an informal 
affiliation of local and county agencies, Including a community college^ 
in providing In-^all and post-Jail cotacponents of such educatlon.^^ 

Adult education and the more recent term which encompasses lt«* 
continuing education*- -point to both individual and community services 
beyond those usually envisioned* In a broad sense, vocational education 
fits Into this f ramevork> although it may operationally be sotaewhat sepa- 
rated from the more general programs* Consideration of the concept of 
human capital and the continuing development of people progressively 
brings this whole area of activity into prominence • Writing of "the 
door that never closes. '\ Hankins discussed such education as a part of 
the service function . Many years ago, Kempf er urged ert^hasis on the 
improvement of coimunitics and democracy rather than restriction to the 
education of l)idlvlduals.^ 

Talnes reported on a women re-entry program as a very successful 
community Jxinior college effort.^B Dubln and Okun discussed learning 
theories as applied to the Instruction of adults, which group Includes 
quite a range of ages, backgrounds, and Interests.^^ The extension of 



Dan J. Donham, ^'We Can Serve Welfare Recipients, " Junior Collefl^e 
journal. Vol. 38, No. 6, March, 1968, pp. ^ 7o. 

9 

■Jack Michle, "Training the Uheniployed, " Junior College Journal j 
Vol. 39> No. 2, October, 1968, pp. 16-17. — 

^^Hiillp A. Fay and Robert W. Gleason, "A Community Goes Behind 
Bars: A Consortium Approach to Prisoner Education and Socialization," 
Adult Leadership^ Vol. 22, No. 6, December, 1973, pp. 19^-98+. 

^^Toseph N. Hanklns, "The Door That Never Closes," Cotnmunlty and 
Junior College Journal, Vole hk, No. 1, Aug. /Sept., 1973/ PP« 8-9 • 
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Homer Kentpfev, "Adult Education in the Community College, " J\mlor 
College Joumalf Vol. XXI, No. 1, Sept., 1950, pp. 18-25. 
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^^eatrice Talnes, "Older Women, Never Students, " community jsnd 
Junior College Journal^ Vol. Wv, No. 1, Aug. /Sept., 1973> P* if* 

^^Sanuel S. Dubin and Morris Okun, ^'implication of Learning 
aheorles for Adult Education, " Adult Educationj Vol. 2U, No. 1, Pall, 
1973, pp. 3-19. 
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adult education beyond the campus vae explained In another article nar« 
rating the experience of 12 women taking an ofi'-campuB course in creative 
writing. ^5 



One of the newer and growing aspects of continuing education has to 
do with the aging mettibere of society who constitute an expanding segnient 
of the population/ Many respondents in the present study wrote in com- 
ments stressing the value of attention to senior citizens* Korim reported^ 
on the AA0JC survey which reveals the nature of this developing interest**^ 
Ihe breadth of such endeavor was pointed up by Feller in a report of a 
program involving the ccoperation of a community junior college and other 
agencies across a seven-county area* 17 Maust indicated nine areas of ^ 
service in which the aging may be helped by the community Junior colleges. 1® 

The primary identification of man with work and the work ethic poses 
a serious problem for many persons upon retirement • Health difficulties^ 
both mental and physical, frequently are associated with this change and 
other related adjustoental strains. Thus, the estab;Li6hiadnt of a new 
"non-work*^ id^intlty becomes a challenge which society faces as it reduces 
the significance of work in the lives of men and women through retirement 
and social legislation. 

Just as community Junior colleges may help Individuals to move into 
one or more vocations, it may assist them In facing retirement. Cokinda 
discussed the problems associated with this stop and suggested factors 
involved in pre-retirement education, together with ideas about a long 
range approach to retirement . 19 Ceu'lson presented the nature of older 
persons and offered specific suggestions for programs suitable for them.^^ 

Basic skills education has followed upon the heelc of the open door 
policy, particularly as educationally disadvantaged students have been 



^*'The Women on the ^North Forty, ''^ Community and junior College 
Journal, Vol. ^3, No. 5> February, 1973> pp. 24-25. 

Aixdrew Korlm, "AAGJC ' s Approach to AgiQ«> " Community and Junior 
College Journal; Vol. kh, No. 1, Aug. /Sept., 1973, p. 14. 

^^Richard A. Feller, "Community College Approach to Aging," 
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l8 
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^^Robert M. Cokinda, "Helping Older Workers Shift Gears Into 
Retirement," American Vocational Joumalj Vol. h6, No. 5> May, 1973, 
pp. 58-6o. 
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admitted to college • Bctenslon of such education to adult citlaeas Is a 
natural outreach effort having special value in bilingual groups vhere 
Englieh ie not the native language • The inrpoct of such education upon 
children through their parents who ore given assistance vitfc English is 
probablj' greater than Is generally recognized • Indeed^ the Tbaslc edu- 
cation programs may influence several generations of learners of different 
ages and contribute to healthy acculturation. 



Related to basic educationi the opportunity for adults lAo lock a 
high school diploma to earn one is another service \Aich the community 
Junior college may render • In some places the secondary schools provide 
such assistance, but opportunity provided at a higher level in the edu- 
cational scheme may be more attractive to educationally deficient adults* 

Radio and television offer a means by which some community Junior 
colleges have expanded theiij development services of an instructional 
nature ♦ "Shut-ins" and others \^ose mobility is restricted or whose 
needs can be met without central assembly provisions find such communi- 
cation extremely worthwhile • Through cooperation with local radio and 
television stations, some colleges are able to serve their constituency 
in ways that would not otherwise be possible* 

Persons Served by Courses and programs # It is obvious that one 
major outcome of the community development focus through courses and 
training programs lies in serving a much broader group of people than 
is included in the typical college-age student body. The heterogeneity 
of this larger group poses an opportunity to enlarge educational Impact 
and a challenge to modify institutional goals and processes. Even the 
type of personnel which the community Junior college etaployB may be in- 
fluenced by the kind of demands that this expanded group of "students" 
will make upon the institution. 

Cooperation^ Coordlnqtionj and Leadership 

Education long has been recognized as a state responsibility, but 
delegation by the state has distributed the actual provision of educational 
opportunity to local levels of government emd to individual institutions. 
Uhlle this condition has commendable qualities, it has contributed in 
higher education to a kind of autonomy and Isolation which sometioes place 
institutions above the people they are Intended to serve. 

A possible distinguishing characteristic of the conaaunity Junior 
college lies not only in giving ascendancy to the needs of the people but 
also in recognizing that other agencies, including other educational 
institutions, may contribute to the meeting of these needs. Acceptance 
of these facts and a willingness to bring together those vho are to be 
served and those who can serve them well constitute extremely significant 
functions. Such endeavor includes the "schooling" of young people and 
adults of all ages but also actends beyond the instructional activity 
common to the classroom and laboratory. 

Four-year colleges and universities have specialized resources 
which differ in some respects from those typically found in community 
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Junior colleges euoh as highly trained researcher research labpratoriesi 
and more highly Bpeclalized ocadetaic personnel. Hovever, the relative 
•'dlstance'V of these four-year institutions from local communities often 
mokes them immune to, if not unaware of, the demands which thoy might 
help to meet* Further, it is not uncommon for such institutions to make 
knovtt what they propose as being appropriate to and for local communities 
rather than asking what these communities would like to have. Sometimes 
the competition which develops among colleges and universities striving 
to render services is wastefxd of resources, is neglectful of local needs, 
and serves little good purpose* 



ihe location and orientation of community Junior colleges moke them 
particularly serviceable in bringing local areas and the four-year Insti- 
tutions together. Their strategic position gives them a unique advantage 
in linking communities and the specialized services which they may bo 
unable to provide themselves, for example, the offering of specialized 
courses or seminars, assistance with local surveys, or the provision of 
certain types of cultural experiences. Such coordination need In no way 
be limited to working with collegiate institutions, although this relation- 
ship is one which con develop quite readily. It may also include co- 
operation with state employment services, local welfare off ices, community 
service clubs, and the like. 

Related to this coordinating activity, the community Junior college 
probably will need to assist communities in recognizing what sexrvlces may 
be provided for them if they ask and are willing to cooperate with the 
agencies or institutions Involved • Community development cannot be im- 
posed upon people, but it may be stimulated and encouraged by patient 
and wise leadership, a condition which is important to community Junior 
colleges seeking to render full accountability to their respective 
localities. 

Such coordination and stimulation should include attention to agencies 
and institutions within the community as well as those outside the area. 
Local service orgfiuilzatlons often seek projects which whey may undertake. 
Ethnic councils frequently desire to bring problems to the attention of 
the general public in ways which will contribute to mutual understanding 
and cooperation. Unorganized senior citizens may require help in assessing 
and mustering the resources within their own age group and in finding proj- 
ects through which they may render a service and enjoy the satisfaction 
Inherent in the activity. These older citizens also may have Interests 
and needs which other cormunlty agencies can willingly serve if +iie situ- 
ation is called to their attention. 

In promoting community development, the wise community Junior col- 
lege does not try to be all things to all people, instead, the college 
may find it more economical to identify the organizations irfilch already 
possess the expertise and other resources necessary to meet community 
development needs. In this manner unnecessary duplication and competition 
are reduced, both conditions being all too common at a time when many 
Important needs are going unmet. In looking to the future, Oleazer 



astutely emphasised that the role of the community junior college in the 

future will increasingly become one of inter-agency ccrmnvuiication ancl 
coordination .SI 

Culturalj Entertainmenti and Recreational Activities 

Contributing to the cultural^ intellectual, and social life of the 
community is a major objeotlve of community development • Earlier reference 
to bringing the services of outside agencies and institutions into the com* 
raunity illustrates one laeans by which this objective may be served* The^^^^^^^^^^^ 
community Junior college may also do many other things that add to the 
life of the area* 

Art exhibits, both permanent and traveling, increasingly are finding 
an important place in the cultural life of American communities where there 
is local promotion* In serving as a cultural center, the community Junior 
college may do much to encourage art, drama, music, and other endeavor 
which adds to community development* Chernov presented ideas about the 
formulation of a college art collection and offered suggestions for 
making this activity a vital part of the institution." Such cxatural 
activities may serve as an outlet for talent developed through other thrusts 
of the local institution, including the Instructional program and adult edu** 
cation* 

Dramatic and musical productions which utilize local talent in co* 
operation with that generated within the student body may enrich and ex- 
tend the college influence, providing a place in which local groups may 
conduct dramatic, musicalj'aiid related activity is a widely recognized 
practice. Cotmmmity Junior colleges may also sponsor artist series for 
community as well as stxident body enjoyment, the cost of such series 
being borne largely or completely by those who attend. 

Related to adult education, debates, forums, and lecture series 
offer additional means of community development. Pyle discussed the re* 
birth of the Junto organized by Benjamin Franklin in 1727 and its use and 
value in adult education. 23 Rankin and others wrote of a forum dealing 
with the impact of urbanism on a previously rural commimity.^^ Civic and 



^"Sldmund J. Oleazer, Jr., Project Focus : A Forecast Study of 
Community Colleges (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1973), P« 219, 
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lorgor conoerns may 8om to generate a vide range of Intellectual activity 
in which the community Junior college plays a central role* 

For self -development in relation to the larger community dlmoneiott> 
community Junior college libraries siay serve as a vital resource in many 
locations vhlch have no other adult level library* Indeed, if audiovisual 
aids and related media are Included, these colleges may of f er services to 
senior citizens and to other groups beyond the contributlone mentioned 
earlier # Some adults in these corarunltles, Including senior citizens, 
may assist the colleges In such endeavor, for example, as assistants in 
libraries and laboratories* Indeed, even greater resource personnel utlll« 
nation may be possible In some coramunitles vhere retired persons of talent 
are^llvlng* ;^ ; .. 

Athletic events are a traditional part of most community Junior col- 
leges, and many people believe that they laydd much to community llf ev The 
availability of professional sports programs through television has 
shifted some public interest, hovever, and many student groups are not as 
supportive Of Inter scholastic athletics as was once the case* Costs and 
local Interest and support are Increasingly critical as concerns of col- 
leges which endeavor to provide this kind of participation for students 
and entertainment for the public* 

Believed by respondents to have greater value, the sponsorship of 
athletic and other recreationed activities for active citizen partici- 
pation offers a field of recreation relatively new to many community 
Junior colleges* IhlD activity clearly relates to cultural endeavor 
mentioned earlier and may be an excellent means of contributing to the 
health and well-being of mature adults* Possibilities exist for family 
and other participation In which young and old alike may be active 
together. The stabilizing and stlmiaatlng value of such Involvement is 
only now beginning to be recognized f\aiy. 

inventorieSj Researcly and Studies 

Bi the past, much of this type of service has been rendered through 
bureaus of community service, the latter often being associated with state 
univerBlties, including land grant Institutions* As community J xmior 
colleges have developed and matured, they increasingly have come to serve 
communities in this regard* But, up to the present, few such institutions 
have realized their f xill potential In the area of community development 
related to research and other Inquiry* 

As American life and culture become increasingly complex, the im- 
portance of research as an approach to problem identification and solution 
is amplified* For, as Killian suggested, virtually every activity is 
invigorated by research*^? The close relationship of the community Junior 



-^J* R* Killian, Jr*, "University Reseaurch, " The Corporation and 
the Campus (edited by R* H. Connery) (New York: Praeger Piiblishers, 
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coUese to its 8ervi<s^ area is an advantaee in focusing inquiry upon local 
problems and challenges. What this institution is unable to do through 
use of it 6 own resources may be done through cooperation vith other agencies 
within and beyond the community. 

Sorao of the kinds of study which may be undertaken are given in 
Table I together with values as assigned by respondents in the basic study ♦ 
Local Interests and needs will dictate the choices to be made within the 
limits of the resourcefulness of community junior colleges. 

DuBois advocated the establishment of a Community Research Bureau as^ 
a moans of bringing collegiate expertise to the service of the commurtity#26 
Medsker called for a new doncept of educational organlEation that would 
identify quite closely the community junior college and the idea of an 
advanced community center .^7 Various academic and vocational areas would 
have much to give, for example, economics, English, art> mathematics) 
chemistry, agrlcxilture and business* Student involvement in research 
activity provides for relevant educational experience which also contrib- 
utes to community development. Roth outlined a community environmental 
study for public schools which illustrates such endeavor.28 Mother brief 
article pointed up the values of a community survey in a local situation. 29 

The kind of inquiry suggested in this section may be very useful to 
the community Junior college as it seeks to determine how best to utilize 
its own resources for community development. The identification of local 
interests and needs, in conjunction with a study of resources^ serves 
both the institution and the community in establishing priorities and 
setting a program in motion. The followup and evalxiation necessary to 
the maintenance of effectiveness and efficiency also Involve research. 
Thus, Inquiry and research may contribute through assessment to the 
effectiveness and efficiency of commuiilty developff>nt as well as serve 
as a useful mechanism for the promotion of such devc oprnent* 

Direct Community Assistance 

The least well developed and the most difficult area in which com- 
munity Junior colleges may become involved Is that of direct non-instructional 
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developmental aBSistancei Relativdly few such colleges have done much In 
this area, particularly of a formal and veil organis^cd nature. There is 
little In the literature to guide them. Nonethelese/ the need exists and, 
as accountability increases the demand for immediately evident educational 
impact/ this area vlll receive greater attention thSjn it now enjoys* 

/Ihe research bureau idea mentioned in the previous section may offer 
a beginning in the rendering of direct services, peurtlcularly since 
research activity may uncover needs that can adequately be served only 
by direct services* Perhaps the bureau which is established cah become 
a Bureau of Research and Service td include the two interdependent dimen- 
sions. Community climate undovibtedly will influence what the college can 
and should undertake to do. McOarrah made a strong, if debatable, case 
for the university to enter the management consulting business of urban 
and regional development. 30 j^^^ny such institutions do offer assistance 
of this type* perhaps as strong a case cannot be made for community junior 
colleges to become involved to the same extent, but the i>erceived value 
of the various services in Table I does suggest that some activity may be 
quite helpful. Cooperation with universities offers one way in which the 
college may assist directly in providing such services. 

Involvement in the many activities listed in Table I should be help- 
ful to an institution which considers subsequent involvement in direct 
community development service to be desirable. The contacts made and the 
confidence established with various community groups and the mutual con* 
cerns and interests which develop in these activities should lead toward 
non-instructional endeavor. A genuine commitment to research may be the 
first real step in this direction. 

Several illustrations may clarify and expand upon possible college 
contributions in this area. Out of an environmental study which deals 
also with energy needs and utilization, there may emerge specific action 
programs, for example, green belt acquisition, water utilization codes, 
and mass transit development. Community Junior college interest in the 
aging may initiate a survey of this group and conditions relative to 
their life in the community* Both instructionad and non-instructional 
activities-may be developed as a result. Ooodrich discussed an outreach 
program for minorities through which students work in community develop-^ 
ment centers, none of which, in this investigator's opinion, would 
probably have been undertaken without prior commitment to both research 
and direct community development. 31 
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THE EXTENT OP CCM^UNIW DEVBLOIMENT SERVICES 



Uie eectlon of the quoatlonnaire sent to instltutlCihB, trustees, 
and citizens dealt with the present provision of communlt>y development 
services^ the desirable extent of such service, and the priority that 
should be assigned. The responses ure ^iven in Table rxi» 

Limited programs of community develoi^nent servici3S appear to be 
prevalent in most institutions* This condition is understandable in view 
of the relatively recent emergence of the development concept* Hovever> 
community college administrators believe that more such services should be 
rendered in the future, a belief shared in some\rtiat lesser degree by both 
trustees and citizens. Also, the college administrators assign a higher 
priority to community development services than do either trxxstees or 
citizens* It might be concluded that these administrators probably will 
have to exercise patient leadership in gaining the support necessary for 
more extensive services* 

Yet, the overall philosophical support of community development 
services is encouraging. The comaents of many respondents indicated that 
other community agencies have at least some responsibility for such ser* 
vices, and the desirability of cooperation and coordination was quite 
apparent in the suggestions that were offered* Many years ago Woods pro** 
posed that Junior colleges might have to choose between serving well the 
community development function and trying to be all things to all people* 32 
The development of state systems^ of colleges perhaps offers an opportunity 
to seek state support for this function, which Is all too often handi- 
capped by the requirement to be self-supporting.' State legislatures may 
need convincing before state support will be forthcoming, ejnd local citizen 
assistance may legitimately be used for this purpose* Such assistance will 
not be likely without encouragement generated by the colleges, possibly 
through wise community Involvement in planning endeavor much as advisory 
committees are utilized with vocational programs* 

Several factors doubtless contribute to the differences among com- 
munity Junior college responses that may be noted in Columns D throtigh H 
in Table III* It appears that the size and nature of the institution 
relate in some measure to what is done by way of community development. . 
Respondents Indicated that some coimunities have agencies other than the 
college which contribute to this endeavor. This condition definitely will 
influence efforts to seoxire greater fiscal support at both local and state 
levels* 

Schwechter offered some useful suggestions for gaining local resources 
in support of adult educatloni33 Harlacher also discussed the significance 
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TABIE III 






OPINIONS AS TO THE EXTENT AND PRIORITY 
OF COMMUNITY DEVELOFMENT SERVICES 






Percentage Distributions of Responses 




A B C D E P 


0 




To what extent do you believe that yoxir local community Junior 
rendering Community Develooment Services (CDS)? 


college 


is now 


Not at all Ivl^ 3»5?b 5.2?o - 3.kio 






Limited CDS oy^OJb do*3?o d5*cJ^ 7o«o^ 72i^?b oOtOjb 




72.7?t 


Extensive CDS 29*93& 2o»2^ 29«0?b 21*^56 2**-«l^ 39i2^ 




27.316 


Mean scores 2. Soy 2,2k^ 2 »239 2.214 2.207 2.391 


2.1*00 


2.273 


To what extent do you believe that your local community junior 
render Community Development Services (CDS)? 


college 


should 


Wot at all - 1.256 1.356 




*m ■ 


Umited CDS 20.?^ k6,l<f, ij»i.2^ 28.656 17.2^ 13.O56 


30.056 




Extensive CDS 79.356 52.^ 5'+.55t 71.^^56 82.856 87.056 


70.056 


'^2.7* 


Mean Scores^ 2.793 2.5 15 2.532 2.71'+ 2.827 2.87O 


2.700 


2.728 


Keeping in mind that your local community Junior college has many important 
obligations and that Community Development Services require funding, personnel 
and time^ what priority would you assign to CDS among the responsibilities 
to be met by the institution? 


No Priority - I.256 1.9?6 






Low Priority 5.75& I8.856 18.656 - 7.1^t 8.756 


10, 




Med. Priovity 47^116 60.656 51.956 6V.256 1+I.256 3'*.856 


60.056 


5'+.656 


High Priority 47.I56 19.1+56 27.656 35.736 51.7?6 56.556 


30.056 


»+5.^ 


Mean Scores^ 3.^*1'+ 2.982 3.051 3.357 3.^8 3.^+78 


3.200 


3. 1+55 



A « AJl community Junior colleges* B « College trustees* 

0 « Local citizens. D thru H » colleges based on enrollmentt 

D « less than 500* E = 500 to 999. F 1,000 to 2^999* 

0 =s BjOOO to '4>999» H ^ 5>000 and over* 

■ ^ 

Maximum possible score » 3*000. 
/v:: - ^^^ score a J|*000* 
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rests aqSarei; up^n thribimv^rt^^ jommvmity development programs 
to seek out eXd generat^^LSJe ?inIJ!J?^f instltutlonalleaders 
Is heightened by the current stat^ of iJ^^ f resources. This challenge 
Of credibility Lorn vh\"Jrelc\UVLlS^^^ '^'^ 

AmiBlHES OP m EmCTIVE CCMMUNm DEVEIX)IMB^ 

become" mmf t^th*^'^bs\1c1'o1'^LL^^^^^^ development services vlll 

taking a vell-d^f ined ef?o"? 5? responsibility for under- 

Of directors.-or coordinators of JJl^mJL^^"^?* i'^^^'V made 

leges across the hatlo^as ?o the S^^i^i ^T^""^! ^? community Junior col- 

sional competencies vhicS they JelS^o b^'^?'«'''^'*^'' 

vho are to assume restwnsibimriir ^ °^ special value to persons 

endeavor. responsibility for and give leadership to development 

mking'S 11 i:XT JhVf'M tt' "^r' i« 

which, in the perception of persons ^0 ^^?^''^**^°'' ^" conditions 
effectiveness of performance l^d^^d ^^^"^ *° to 

Of course, may coStrlbSTS: S-Lei^^^JlorL^rL^ '^^^^^^^^^^ 
even though they were sought out on tS S»fo T ® * J^bs, 
grams. °" ^^sis of community development pio- 

resr^rZlZ%t\lT:A%^^^^^^ °- -rds by the 43 

thesis their responses were caWoM.^d %f of analysis and syn- 
iatics and competencies Sid Jo S^f! f^^' * 0^ character- 

and endurance Sr?5o app?m dee"^^^^^^^ VersaSuty 
abiding patience. PerhSsX abill?v Jo ^^""^ ^i^^^^"" 

overstatement! '^'^"^Ps «ie ability to walk on water" is only a slight 

terms o'? J:?iuVJmL\^^^^^^ tT""''"' '^^^ ^^^^^^ ^« Presented in 

as real value ircoSLT^'a^.fslch'^mn^rbln'^t?^ 

some order based upon freouenev ^f 5®!" utilized only to provide 

.nlned from the staTm^ntToTJh'e're^^nt^^^^ "^^^ ^« 



Highest Level Attributfts 



vas easily the charaoterleUo inost .L.Im' inprovabHity, 
.oth vlt.1. ana o.^ i^^''^e^:.1a:e" ^^^^^.^^1^^ 
mw/S/e^'^T!"'' ^ 2^*^ fii2222l2i S£ U-g Community College, oj,. 
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others^ be able to eurvivo conflicting vlevpointo and values, and be adept 
at getting people together and working cooperatively in shared endeavor • 
Closely associated is a pleasant and outgoing personality which radiates 
a warm and friendly outlook including reasonable optimism. 

Second Level Attributes 

Also deemed to bo quite important; several other groups ^'attri- 
butes may be placed together on a second level of significance's foilowsi 

1. Comprehension of the community; its development, resources/ 
power structure, interests and needs, and confidence in what 
this community can become in furtherance of the gerKral wel- 
fare of all citizens I 

2 . Comprehension of economics, government, business and industry, 
particularly as applied to the local coinmunity situation. 

3» A willingness to work h€u:'d over long hours on an Irregular 

schedule; to be patient and perseve.ring in completing a variety 
of tasks, in short, a genuine sense of mission. 

k* Administrative, managerial, eind organizational skills ts re- 
lated to goals, processes, resources, planning, assessment, 
and systems approaches. 

5» A secure, flexible, and open attitude; willingness to listen 
and learn, to take calculated risks, to suffer failure and 
tolerate ambiguity, and to let others have credit for 
accomplishment. 

6. A generalist posture based upon a wide background of experi- 
ence in working with people and ideas, both in education and 
out. 

Third Level Attributes 

The followtiSfe very desirable categories of attributes describe 
further the kind of person the Community Development Specialist should be < 

1» A dynamic, enthusiastic, and dedicated person. 

2. A person with ability to communicate on a high level with all 
kinds of people, a good speaker. 

3« A creative, intelligent, resourceful, thinking, and problem 
solving individual. 

^fe B way of brief summary, what is needed is the leadership of a 
versatile and flexible person who can work effectively with people and 
Ideas under conditions of limited resources and unlimited challenge* 
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SUMMARY SUOOESTIONS FOR THE CONDUCT OP 



COMMUNITY DEVELOFMBNT PAOORAMS 

Hho results of the survey upon which this paper is based are generally 
encouraging, institutions, trustees, and citizens seem to support the 
concept of community development services as a legitimate and significant 
function of the community Junior college* Botli idealism and realism are 
evident in the responses of participants, the counsel of these several 
groups of people being useful to colleges wishing to undertake this 
function and to those already involved* Itrrpliolt in some degree in the 
study and evident in related considerations, there are some interrelated 
observations which may be helpful in tbe planning and in5>lementatloh of 
effective community development programs* 

Diagnosis of the local community situation is crucial* Developmental 
efforts undertaken in the absence of a clear understanding of situational 
elements are apt to be wasteful of resources and to yield discouraging 
results and reactions* Thus, the practice of importing into a community 
college those activities which apparently have served well elsewhere is 
not wisely done until there is some assurance that they are needed and 
A/ill succeed in this college* Many of the activities rated in the current 
study look quite promising, but their actual value may vary from one com^ 
munity to another, as the responses indicate* What is very valuable in 
one situation will not necessarily be of eqxial value elsewhere* Careful 
study and advance planning are prologue to effective program development* 

Active and intelligent institutional cormnltment also is critical to 
success • Half-hearted efforts, perhaps made because someone thinks they 
should be made, are unlikely to yield satisfaction and probably will make 
subsequent attenqpts difficult to mount successfxilly* Both philosophical 
and fiscal commitment are necessary* Without the former careful planning 
is unlikely j without the latter implementation will suff er • 

Related to commitment, community jxmlor colleges need to be alert 
to possible sources of support—local, state, and federal*-to include both 
the private and the public sectors* Conditions la California pictured by 
Erlckson Illustrate what may be done in this connectioh*35 As federal 
funds decrease, the need to find other soxirces becomes critical* The 
self-supporting nature of commvmity services programs has been a serious 
handicap in many colleges. 

To accomplish what has been suggested, it is important that some 
well-qualified person be given responsibility for community development 
and provided with sufficient support' to begin the discharge of such res-, 
ponslbllity* In smaller community Junior colleges this person probably 
will have other obligations, possibly in connection with the larger 
program of communHy services of which development activities ctre a part* 



^^Cllfford Oi Erlckson, Two- Year College,** journal of Higher 
Educatlohi Voii Mo* 2, February, i9tl^ pp* i53-56* 
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Whether full time or part time, the significant point ie that rosponsi- 
blllty be fixed, time allocated, resources provided, and accountability 
assured* 

Multiple use of resources has been suggested already. Within an 
Individual institution, the instructional program (for example, adult edu- 
cation and/or regxilar vocational programs) may well serve community develop- 
ment needs while also contributing to other institutional purposes. In 
some cases, little or no additional direct expense may be involved in 
serving a variety of objectives. The formation of a confederation of 
institutions may provide a rich reservoir of resources through which the 
comprehensiveness of development services may be expanded. Coordination 
within and beyond participating communities is useful in avoiding unneces- 
sary duplication and in providing services efficiently. 

Among institutional resources, students may contribute much to com- 
munity development, in which process they also are achieving cognitive and 
affective objectives associated with their personal educational programs. 
The relevance of learning may be increased through such experience, and 
both students and Instructors find motivation in teaching-learning endeavor 
which has a measure of reality and the promise of rather immediately dis- 
cernible outC(M»e8, An illustration of such education was provided by 
Lattdy and Landy In an article dealing with higher learning in Appalaohla.^" 

Related to coordination, community Junior colleges will find it help-* 
ful to assign priorities and to select carefully from the many activities 
which contribute to community development. To do well what is undertaken 
is preferable to muddling through a larger array of services. Limited 
resources make such caution Imperative in most higher institutions. 

Recogniaing the temporary nature of some community development activi- 
ties also is Important. Not every activity undertaken is necessarily main- 
tained at a constant level. Some needs may be met and the contributing 
activities discontinued, at least temporarily. This point of view should 
not be neglected in planning programs. For far too long colleges have 
had difficulty in meeting new needs because, in part, they have been 
unable or xmwilling to discontinue programs onje undertaken, even when . 
they have ceased to be of significant value. Hixe continuing reassignmeixt 
of resources is an essential factor in efficient Institutional operation. 

. To facilitate optimal community development, community Junior col- 
leges must be on the edge of change. The critical and reconstructive 
roles of education find expression in this endeavor. Wise anticipation 
of the future is part of such activity, and institutions which look ahead 
may more effectively shape chiuige than can those colleges which only wait 
and react to conditions after they have changed. Many problems are better ; 
avoided or cared for in advance rather than being first tackled only after 
a reasonable solution is difficult, if not impossible. 



•^^Maro Landy and Mieko Landy, "Higher Learning in Appalachlas A 
Model for Change," journal of Higher Education, Vol. Uo» 3} March, 

1911, pp. 169- Ir'*. 



Evaluation and feedback are crucial in providing effective and 
offioiont community development services, purposes and processes should 
be reviewed regularly in the light of outcomes actually achieved, and the 
value of the total operation should be projected against costs. 

Reference to Appendix A will yield a picture of the institutions 
participating in the study and of those trustees and other citizens upon 
whose counsel and Judgment they depend. In moving into community develop- 
ment services, and in attempting to be responsive to all member groups of 
a service area, it would appear wise that the representation of such groups 
be studied carefully. Veu'lous means of input into planning and assessing 
the activities may be employed. In general, education has not had suf- 
ficient representation at the policy making level of those groups which 
schools and colleges seek increasingly to serve xxnder an egalitarian 
philosophy. 

An Underlying philosophy 

There is growing acceptance today of the philosophy that formal edu- 
cation should be directed to the Itnmedlate welfare of people- *all people 
of all ages- -and to their problems. Some persons will contend that this 
viewpoint Is in conflict with the traditional concept of general education 
having deferred goals largely vested in individuals and whose social 
value is dependent upon the initiative of these individuals #1^^ need 
be no significant conflict. But even if there is, the sewice concept 
will not be denied, particularly in community Junior colleges* It is 
hoped that these points of view can be made to revitalize each other* 

Related to this emerging philosophy, perceptive people in all walks 
of life are increasingly recognizing that the well-being of educational 
institutions is dependent upon the well-being of the community axid of the 
larger social system. In recogni^^ing this Interdependency, they also 
sense the necessity that these institutions consciously make a determined 
effort to help to Improve the quality of living in the community and in 
the social system. Mutual benefits derive from such action. 

Community development programs off er a positive approach to education 
which attends to both the personal and the social outcomes. Thus the 
question of private versus public benefits, as discussed earlier In this 
document, is answered, at least in part, by the attainment of both outcomes 
through community development activities. Such activities also give 
attention to the here and now as well as to the future and what it may be* 
These programs demonstrate a measure of social responsibility which Is 
perceptive and relevant, and which may serve to stimulate similar responsi- 
bility on the part of faculty and students. For the community Junior col- 
lege to neglect this responsibility is to abdicate an Important obligation 
and to deny a great opportunity. 
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APPENDIX A 



THE NATURE OP TIE RESPONDINO OROUPS 

Utnlted data were sought from the institutions, the trusteesi and 
the local citizens participating in this study. No personal infortnaticn 
was asked of the directors or coordinators of community services. The 
data obtained were Intended primarily to yield a description of tiie 
respondent groups rather than to serve as a basis for correlational 
analysis* Some Incomplete and informal analysis of this type was accom- 
plished by checking the coding forms, but sample sizes were not sufficiently 
great to provide adequate numbers in all of the possible cells, and such 
a detailed study was not originally envlslonedi 

Natxure of the Responding Community Junior Colleges 

Primarily for descriptive purposes, three questions were asked about 
the 6? respondent colleges: enrollment, principal focus, and character of 
the service area. A series of distributions useful in characterizing 
these institutions follows. 



Enrollment and Principal Focus * Five categories of total enrollment 
(head count of full-time and part-time students) and three principal 
thrusts were employed to provide the following percentage distributions. 



Enrollment 


Prep. -Transfer 


Occ.-Voc* 


Comprehen. 


Tots 4 


Less than 500 


8.05^ 


1.2^ 


6.9^ 


16.I5& 


500 to 999 






25.39& 




1, 000 to 2,999 


1.2^ 


2.3ff> 


23.05^ 




3,000 to >,999 


m 




9.2^t 


11.5^ 


5, 000 and more 




1.2^ 




12.65^ 


Totals 


13.^ 


10.3^ 


75.9^ 


loo.ost 



Enrollment and Principal Service Areas . The same five enrollment 
categories were used with five defined service areas In presenting a 
second set of percentage distributions. 



Service Areae 


than 
500 


500 
to 


1,000 
to 

8.?2?., 


3,000 
to 


5,000 
and 
more 


Totals 


Chiefly Rural 




• 






m 


>.6* 


Combined Rural 
and Small 
Village 




9.2* 


5.7* 


1.2* 


m 


19.5* 


Chiefly Small 
City 

(5-15 lEhousand) 


1.2* 


5.7* 


1.2* 


- 


- 


8.0* ^ 


Chiefly Large 
City or Metro. 
Area 




1.2* 


2.3* 


6.9* 


6.9* 


17.3* 


botne comDination 
of Iliese 


6.9* 


ir.3* 


17.3* 






50.6* 


Totals 


16.1* 




26.5* 


11.5* 


12.6* 


100.0* 



Principal F0CU8 and principal Service Areas . Three principal thrusts 
and five types of service ar^as were utilized to provide the following 
percentage distributions. 

Service Areas Prep. -Trans . Occ.-Voc. Comprehensive Totals 

Chief ly Rural 1.2^ - 3-^ k.Oj^ 
Combined Rural 

and Small Vil. 3.^ 2.3?6 13^856 
Chiefly Small City 

(5-15 Thousand) 2.356 - 5*7?t 8.O56 
Chiefly Large City 

or Metro* Area - m 13.896 17.33t 
Some Combination 

of These 6.93^ ^9.1^ 5O.636 

Totals 13.836 10.336 75 -956 100.056 

Summary Statements AJpout the Institutions . While there was rela- 
tlvely Vide dlsiributioh in terma of the variables, some general obser- 
vations may be made regarding the 87 responding institutions* Distri- 
bution by enrollment extended across the five categories/ the average 
siae probably falling in the 1>060 to 2>999 group. The majority of the 
colleges (75*9 percent) responded as being comprehensive, that is> 
included preparatory-transfer and occupational-vocational programs, plus 
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othor coramunlty services* Slightly more than half (50.6 percent) eerved 
students from a cowiblnation of rural areas, small villages, small citiesi 
and larger cities or metropolitan areas* 

Nature of Trustee and Citizen Groups 

The attributes of the respondent trustees and citizens are presented 
together to permit comparisons, all of the figures being percentage 
distributions* 

Age* As will be noted below, respondent community Junior college 
trustees and local citizens upon whom the colleges depend for counsel 
arc generally middle aged or older* 

Age Trustees Oitizens 

Less than age 21 - - 

21 to 25 years - 

26 to 30 years l*'j^ ,65^ 

31 to 35 years 7.95^ 7.1?& 

36 to ho years 5*1?6 9*6?^ 

hi to 45 years 13.O5& 17*9S6 

h6 to 50 years lQ.Of> 17*33^ 

More than 50 years 45*856 lfO*5?6 

Left item blank 7*9?^ 6*1*^6 

Sex % Most of the respondents were raales, as the data below 
indicate* 

Trustees Citizens 



Female Q.3i> 10*2^6 

Male 83*656 62.% 

Left item blank 7»9S6 7*1?^ 



Cultural Membership * minority groups were barely represented 
aiaong the respondents* 



Trustees Qltlzens 
Awerlcan Indian .^jt 

^^^^ - 1.3S^ 

Chlcano or Mexican American ,656 1.356 
Other Non-White - 

Left Item blank 7.9^ 7,1^ 

Principal Occup ation. A great variety of positions was reported by 
the trustees and citizens, major categories being given belov. 

Trustees Qltlzens 

Business and industry 3Q.k<f> hl,l<f, 

Professional 19.2^ 12.2^6 

Agriculture 13.656 9.056 

Educator or social worker 5.156 9.656 

Retired 5.756 5.156 

Housewives 3.1*56 6.1*56 

City government .656 5.156 

Construction 3.1*56 1.356 

Politician .656 .656 

Labor official - .656 

I^ft item blank IO.156 9.056 

Character of Communities . Participating trustees and other citizens 
Indicated the primary location of their occupational endeavor as follows. 

Trustees Citizens 

Chiefly rural 27.I56 17.356 

Chiefly smaller village 8*556 ^11. 556 

Chiefly small city 

(5-15 Ohousand) 31.656 38*656 



Trustees 



Citizens 



Chiefly larger city or 

metropolitan area 26.Ci> 26.2^ 

Loft item blank 6.^ 6*i*?6 

Years Worked in Comunlty ^ Most of the trustees and other citizens 
were veil esioblished in the communities lAiere they served • 



1 


Trustees 


Citizens 


Leas than k yeeire 


1.7^ 




k to ^ years 


6.2^ 


12.85t 


8 to 11 years 






12 to 15 years 


8.5^ 


6.14 


More than 15 years 


66, li 


57.15^ 


Left Item blank 


8.5?6 


6,hi> 



Other Membership t Both trustees and other citizens were involved 
to some extent in additional activity having some be€U»ing on community 
junior colleges as follows • 

Trustees Citizens 

Membership on state-wide Higher 
Education Boards or Commissions 15 •S^ 

Mertiber ship in State Legislature 1#1^ 5*19& 

Some respondents indicated prior service In these capacities « 

Summary Statements About Trustees and Citizens * Both the trustees 
and the other citizens were much alike In terms of the variables studied* 
In both cases the majority was mode up of white moles, middle-aged or 
older, who had worked in their respective communities for more than 15 
years* They were fairly well distributed as to principal place of occu- 
pation* Ihe majority was classified in three occupational groups: 
Business and Industry, professional, and Agriculture, of which the first 
group was the largest* 
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